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conditions, and at an inauspicious time. The Catholic question
was one of pressing importance, and if unsettled, certain to cause
trouble; the country required other reforms, the necessity of
which had begun to be seen by some of the best men in the
Irish Parliament, Ireland was in want of a strong but pro-
gressive government; but she had been united with Great
Britain at the very time when the conflict with Fiance was soon
to become one of life and death; when all hopes of changes in
the State seemed gone; when reactionary ideas had immense
force; when unbending Toryism was supreme, nay absolute.
And the reforms she needed were, in some instances, in direct
conflict with British prejudice, in others were little understood
by British statesmen; and Ireland was to be ruled by a
Parliament that knew her not, and by politicians well meaning,
indeed, but often ill-informed and without sympathy; it being
doubtful, too, at least, if in the peculiar state of her representa-
tion, she would possess sufficient influence of her own. The
prosperity of Ireland, too, had been largely destroyed; the
land had been devastated by civil war; the dregs of rebellion
lingered; animosities of race and faith had been fearfully
revived; above all, perhaps, the island, as had always been the
case, was ages behind England in civilisation and wealth.
These circumstances alone made it no easy task to govern
Ireland well in an Imperial Parliament, and by ministers
dependent on it If the Union was a necessity of the time, if,
on the whole, it was to effect great good, it was to be seen
that it was not an unmixed blessing, and that it was to be
accompanied, at least, with some real evils.